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THE SOUND OF THE HAMMER 


REAT men, Emerson tells us (using the adjec- 
tive in its spiritual sense) have always ‘‘con- 

fided themselves childlike to the genius of their age.” 
If that be true, there is not only a dearth of great men 
in the present age, but many of us are traveling away 
from greatness as fast as we can. Homesickness for 
golden eras flourish in great variety amongst us. Lis- 
tening to prim little human parrots recite the glories of 


_ plumbing and Baldwin locomotives, the sensitive would 


give their souls for a dance on some Hellenic green or 
even for standing-room at a mediaeval festival. Me- 
diocrity has a good time organizing itself into crowds, 
but we know that the somebody who said the other 
day that a hush has fallen upon the world as it waits 
fora revealing voice was right. Loneliness has en- 
gulfed the prophets, half of whom are making predic- 
tions to antiquity. Many of us actually feel that if 
Columbus were alive today he would undertake a cruise 
to some particularly forgotten yesterday. This lack 


| of vital interest in what we are doing as a community 
| —as mankind—does not, of course, normally extend 
_ to individual pursuits. We are all hammering hard at 


our own houses to make up for the oppression of the 


_ stillness which hems us round. 


To this generally prevalent state of affairs there is 
only one really outstanding exception. Granted that 


some men and even some institutions are boldly and 
commendably trying to create a public mood for ac- 
tion—trying to create a will to peace, for instance— 
the fact remains that almost all of them are like men 
who step aside from a crowd and plead with it to 
change its course. The crowd sweeps on, as a stream 
does, faithful to its current and its shores. In most 
cases those who could best lead it do not even join or 
harangue it. Very likely they would not be understood 
if they did. Our age is heavy with messages to which 
nobody will pay attention. Nevertheless, as has been 
said, there is one exception. The Papacy has realized 
the Emersonian definition of greatness, meeting the 
spirit of the time with a cordiality and understanding 
adequate to it. This fact merits special attention just 
now, when the seventieth birthday of Pius XI has 
called forth so much personal interest in the man. 
The Holy Father took up the leadership of the 
Church at a moment when the crowds who knelt 
throughout the world to receive the benediction given 
from the balcony of the Vatican Basilica were largely 
composed of veterans and widows of other veterans. 
To them he spoke first of all of the “peace of Christ 
in the kingdom of Christ,” bravely enumerating all the 
wounds inflicted through combat and dissension, loyally 
praising that loyalty and steadfastness of soul by which 
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the future seemed to secure a guaranty of well-being, 
and firmly dedicating the energies of the Church to the 
effort of bringing into being that concord for which so 
many of the sorrowing yearned. Behind the words 
there was seen to rise, visibly near and not any longer 
masked by retirement, the Church which in equally 
evil days had struggled to save justice, charity and in- 
telligence for the world. It was once more the 
“Church militant,” abroad on the fields that the rights 
of Christ and of man might be regained. How goodly 
the sight was, only Catholics can, perhaps, thoroughly 
understand; but one fancies there were many outside 
their ranks who took heart because it had appeared, 
giving benediction to “bring happiness to the living, 
peace and eternal rest to the dead.” 

We have spoken of the intelligence—that greatest 
of man’s gifts, which is essentially honesty in looking 
at things as they are, in refusing to make a mirage of 
the world. ‘This force was consecrated by the Holy 
Father in the second of his encyclicals, devoted to Saint 
Francis de Sales. Understandably enough, the holy 
Bishop of Geneva was not described (as a humanistic 
historian would have described him) as a man of vast 
and lucid mind who represented most nobly the spirit 
of French classicism at a time when its achievements 
in the most diverse fields were so remarkable. We were 
not asked to see Saint Francis as the peer of Racine 
and Bossuet—though he was these things also. We 
were summoned rather to view him as the model for 
that profession through which intelligance is, in our 
day, most widely dispensed to the masses. Saint Fran- 
cis became the patron of writers. And the Pope said: 
“His writings always breathe a spirit of charity which 
was, indeed, the controlling motive in every contro- 
versial labor he undertook.”’ The “magnanimity” of 
the Saint, therefore, was recommended especially to 
those whose task it is to comment upon the relations 
between the world and the things of faith. 

Later on the Holy Father was enabled, because of 
the centenaries of Saint Thomas Aquinas, Saint Joso- 
phat and Saint Francis of Assisi, to draw attention to 
those sources of religious vitality which the modern 
age can find in Christian tradition. It is interesting 
to note how the encyclical dealing with the Angelic 
Doctor bears in mind constantly the circumstances of 
our day, recommending as it does, for instance, that in- 
stitutions of higher learning hold ‘‘a solemn disputa- 
tion on a philosophical question or some other impor- 
tant scientific subject.” Similarly, the Pope used Saint 
Josophat, martyred archbishop of Polotsk and glory 
of the Eastern Slavs, as an introduction to the difficult 
problem of church union, which the Russian revolution 
has rendered particularly important, and as a reason 
for endorsing the Pontifical Oriental Institute. And 
naturally the Poverello, so well beloved by multitudes 
outside the Church, suggested a parallel between our 
own disheveled time and the troubled years through 
which Francis lived, between the virtue we need and 
that which he so illustriously exemplified. 


ee 


Finally there came the most remarkable of recey 
encyclical letters, establishing the Feast of Christ the 
King. That the sovereignty of Christ over the soy, 
of men might be better realized in the minds ag 
hearts of the faithful; that from this new fervor other, 
might catch fire and, turning aside from the innume. 
able secularizations proposed by enemies of faith, re. 
solve to restore the Saviour as the model for all hy. 
man things; that in particular all misunderstandings be. 
tween civil and ecclesiastical power might be settle 
according to the norms of justice—these varied thingy 
were the results which, it was hoped, would accry 
from the new and peculiarly modern festival. Natur. 
ally enough, such an encyclical came with especial effect. 
iveness from a Sovereign Pontiff who himself had ag 
sociated widely with governments, and had enabled the 
Church to formulate, frankly and without selfishness, 
a series of treaties with states which, while gaining for 
the Catholic cause freedom of action, fully recognized 
the sovereignty of civil government within its own 
sphere. The record of papal diplomacy since the ae. 
cession of Pius XI is the record of readiness to meet 
the modern time on its own terms, to escape from the 
routine of a dead political past, and to establish the 
commerce of the Church on a plane far above con. 
troversy. 

How far all this comes from melancholy aesthetic 
notions of Catholicism as something which really lived 
under Saint Louis and the mediaeval Popes, but which 


has merely lingered on in anaemic fashion ever since! | 


Dozens of little scribes may be thinking even yet of 
the Church in terms of illuminated manuscripts and 
Gothic architecture. But those of us who care to look 
about in this contemporary world, and see what ac 
tivity is really genuine and able to enkindle enthusiasm, 


find that as a modern force the See of Peter is without | 


a peer. It was high time, perhaps, to proclaim the 
fact that the Church militant is not an association of 
the dead—that the matter of moment to it always is 





not the building it has completed, not the turrets which 


it has raised up as mementos of its aspirations, but | 
the sound of the hammer erecting a home for the | 


world. The old things are, of course, models, tools, 
sources of inspiration. But it is really for the work 
it is doing that the Church lives. 

So much effort and vitality cannot wholly fail. 
Nevertheless the constant opposition to it is also for 
midable, and is indicated by the circumstance that the 
most recent papal encyclical deals with the persecution 
of the Church in Mexico. One may, however, find 4 
reason for hope in this very persecution. It reveals 
clearly the character of the vigorous enemies of the 
Church in our day. These are no longer scholars, 
scientists, historians, statesmen—with whom the See 
of Peter lives, for the most part, in a spirit of loyal 
codperation. They are rather the despoilers, the auto 
cratic egoists, the soulless ones of the time. And @ 
the words of Saint Hilary, ‘the Church conquers all at 
the very moment when she is abandoned by all.” 
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WEEK BY WEEK 


QUANDERED leadership is the greatest of politi- 
cal party prodigalities; and it would seem that cer- 

tain Democrats are going in for it with a thoroughness 
resembling that which the older English comedy satir- 
ized so pertinently. Sheridan’s Charles Surface was a 
good hand at spending, but the solid South is fully a 
match for him. During the past few weeks, this South 
has been growing conscious (in print) of the admirable 
candidates it could present for presidential nomination. 
Going over the list of its business men and industrial 
organizers, it sees in them the stuff of the old “Vir- 
ginian dynasty” and proudly wonders why it should re- 
frain from telling the nation as much. What matter if 
these leaders really needed ferreting out? Why should 
the fact that they stir not a ripple of applause in the 
nation as a whole be considered for a moment? His- 
tory even makes clear that Democracy had just such 
a standard-bearer in Mr. Davis—a better and more 
eloquent one, in all truth, than those now being pro- 
posed by various contributors to southern newspapers. 
It had Mr. Davis because the 1924 nominating con- 
vention could not forget that Governor Smith is a 
Catholic, a-wet and a New Yorker. The third charac- 
teristic is clearly, one may note, the only important one. 
Because the Governor represents the power of an 
urban democracy to produce from within a leader who 
is at the same time an excellent executive, he has man- 
aged to gain the attention of everybody to whom such 
an achievement seems a solution of our present politi- 
cal evils. We fear, however, that the reserve energies 
of the South are ready to sacrifice this in order to make 


their point about the Catholic and, to a lesser extent, 
the anti-prohibitionist. They may make it. But in 
doing so they will at the same time renounce the oppor- 
tunity to give their party a reason for existence. 


As WE write, Leon Daudet—the steam calliope of 
l’Action Frangaise—is still at liberty. Nor does any- 
body know who gave the mysterious order over the 
telephone which, purporting to come from the Min- 
istry, induced the prison-keeper to send his famous 
guest off home in a taxicab. The whole adventure con- 
tinues to make the world smile, primarily because that 
world sees no good reason why Daudet should have 
been imprisoned in the first place. Before his arrest, 
defying the government in the name of the Camelots 
de Roi, he looked momentarily like his father’s Tar- 
tarin. Even the staid New York Times was fooled 
into accepting the comparison. But whatever else 
Daudet may be, he is certainly not from Tarascon. 
When he and his friends had finished their little ad- 
venture, it was the government that looked ridiculous 
—a government which permits notorious laxity in the 
administration of justice, which is really victimized by 
a swarm of egoistic phrase-mongers, and which is will- 
ing to condone political murder for the sake of “human 
equality.” All this has nothing to do with those max- 
ims of political philosophy which the Church very 
properly demanded ought not to be recommended to 
young men in France as “Catholic.” It is legitimately 
within the province of local politics and demonstrates 
little excepting Daudet’s intelligent mastery of the art 
of criticizing republican rule. 


DAuDET went very wrong trying to wage a pitched 
battle against ecclesiastical opposition. He should 
have fought down the Gallicanism in his blood, should 
have realized that Charles Maurras the agnostic was 
not so good a guide to Catholic doctrine as Cardinal 
Andrieu. Unfortunately, he was so convinced of a 
“plot” against his party that he staked all on dynamite. 
It should have been so easy to see that l’Action Fran- 
¢aise could never be a “Catholic party,” however great 
its interest in certain French Catholic traditions might 
be. But Daudet’s failure to understand this is no rea- 
son why a whole swarm of tepid mediocrities should be 
encouraged to buzz their private anathemas at him. 
The man’s attempt to revive that Rabelaisian power 
which is latent in the Gallic soul proved destructive of 
a good many shams, even if it sometimes shocked a 
host of the righteous. Though in some ways undoubt- 
edly a fanatic, Daudet has an exceptionally comprehen- 
sive mind which he has crammed with realities as well 
as abstractions. Most of the people who have latterly 
been flinging more or less unctuous bombs at his 
achievement are immature fanatics of a certain mental 
vagueness, who seldom fight clean because they seldom 
fight in the open. After all is said and done, the good 
that a man does should not be interred with his 
bones while he is still alive. 
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GENERAL LEONARD WOOD has always been 
an admirable army officer. At present his fortitude 
under a number of bodily ills and his eagerness to con- 
tinue in the service of the nation are receiving the re- 
spect they merit. It is also quite certain that his pic- 
ture of order and prosperity in the Philippines is as 
nearly accurate as such panoramic snapshots usually 
are. But when the General declares, first, that the 
Filipinos demand independence without knowing what 
independence is, and, second, that their wish, if ful- 
filled, would seriously endanger their welfare, he seems 
to surrender to ancient and commonplace imperialistic 
temptations. After all, it is the essence of the Filipino 
claim that they were fighting for freedom and had 
nearly won it when the United States relieved Spain 
of an embarrassing situation and added a gift of 
$20,000,000. They assert, furthermore, and are of 
course supported by the historical facts, that the Wash- 
ington government solemnly declared that the goal of 
its work in the islands was native independence. It 
would be queer, surely, if everybody had been talking 
of independence all this time without knowing what the 
topic of conversation really was! One cannot get 
around the point either by declaring that autonomy im- 
poses certain added responsibilities and burdens. It 
does impose added responsibilities and burdens. Noth- 
ing was ever more evident. But if it had become the 
deciding factor in our own case, there would have been 
no United States. 


A WESTERN professor of agriculture has declared 
that ‘‘a fourth of the people now engaged on American 
farms could be removed without a noticeable decrease 
in total crop or livestock production.”’ If he is right, 
the drift away from the farms is the result of economic 
necessity rather than of less tangible social factors and 
has, as a matter of fact, not kept pace with the working 
out of economic law. Machinery, in agriculture as well 
as in industry generally, tends to displace workers, and 
when workers are not needed they necessarily go else- 
where. Much can be said for this point of view, but 
there are seasons for considering it specious. In the 
first place, what guarantees the stability of labor is the 
amount it can get over and above a living wage. This 
factor would be overwhelmingly in favor of the farms 
as against the industrial town were it not for the fact 
that land values have been inflated for purposes of 
speculation to such an extent that capital invested in 
them cannot bear fruit in an unrestricted market, and 
for the added fact that the farm worker must buy in 
a restricted industrial market. If land values were 
lowered and if the market for manufactured products 
were not artificially supported, men could work on 
farms so cheaply that machinery—even now an invest- 
ment proportionately high in relation to land value— 
would lose a great part of its significance. But how 
accomplish these things? Unfortunately, nations sel- 
dom think of economic problems in anything excepting 
economic terms until it is too late. The value of farm 


a 


life to the average working-man is so obvious that if jt 
were ever realized, government would hasten to safe. 
guard and promote it. 


THERE has been so much discussion of public uti. 
ity activities recently that the New York investigations 
of what is happening between the city and its two great 
transit companies—the Interborough and the Brook. 
lyn-Manhattan Transit—have attracted wide atten. 
tion. Counsel for the city succeeded in revealing the 
fact that publicity expenditures for a higher fare haye 
been chalked up as “operating expenses” and paid for 
as such out of the municipal treasury. On the strength 
of the promise held out for this higher fare, stock jp 
the Interborough was purchased in considerable quan. 
tities by the rival company and some of its officials, 
This purchase was not unethical, but in view of the 
failure of Interborough stock to pay any dividends 
during eight years, it really looks pretty much as if the 
purchasers hoped to buy in a down-and-out market and 
sell on a wave of prosperity created by city politics 
and finances. Obviously the tip to the city is this: buy 
all the available Interborough stock, close the corpora 
tion, and then proceed to raise the fare. It is a hand. 
some opportunity and if skilfully handled might set an 
instructive example for other cities bothered with tran. 
sit problems. Nevertheless—and this is an old 
thorn—the handling both now and later must be skil- 
ful. Is municipal government really capable of rising 
to the occasion? 


As THE product of an age whose effectiveness is 
watered by a vast amount of what terse and unman- 
nerly commentators are satisfied to designate “bunk,” 
Mr. Ivy Ledbetter Lee, public service counsel of the 
Interborough Rapid Transit, comes pretty near being 
Exhibit A. Asked by the insistent Mr. Untermeyer to 
name some of the services performed by him in return 
for an honorarium which rumor, we do not know how 
exactly, places at $50,000 a year, Mr. Lee is reported 
to have answered that “he had educated the public to 
appreciate the substitution of turnstiles before their in- 
troduction by the Interborough.” The “education” of 
the public into the acceptance of the inevitable is a field 
whose possibilities are illimitable. We shall register 
only mild surprise at seeing it extended. Some slight 
indication of the line to be followed was given a year 
or so ago by President Hedley himself, who had the 
happy inspiration of telling the commuting public that 
conditions on his line, if unfavorable to reading, were 
peculiarly propitious to concentrated thought. But 
there seems no reason that the educative process 
should stop when the public has become reconciled toa 
ten-cent lease of a strap and not go on until such acts 
of God as late summers, wet Fourths of July, early 
morning riveters and the block system of interurban 
travel are accepted with cheerful resignation. We note 
that later in the day upon which Mr. Lee went through 
the Untermeyer handling, he was host at a dinner 
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given to Sir Josiah Stamp and heard a handpicked 

thering of executives told by their cheery guest from 
overseas that in the British coal industry “hard eco- 
nomic forces will have to straighten things out.” We 
wonder how long “‘hard economic forces” roughly and 
impersonally applied would take to straighten out the 
sort of overhead from which the Ivy Lees of indus- 
trialism reap their cash harvest. 


As MUNICIPAL equipment increases, the problem 
of financial control of city expenditures becomes more 
acute. The last few years have seen repetitions of the 
proposal to give New York and Chicago the status 
of separate states, thus emancipating them from the 
control of more or less “outside” legislatures. To a 
lesser extent, the establishment of financially “free” 
cities has been advocated throughout the country. The 
recent session of the Commonwealth Conference, at 
lowa City, lowa, was taken up largely with detailed 
discussions of many aspects of this question. A ma- 
jority of those present seemed to agree with Mr. Lent 
D. Upson that state legislatures were so frequently 
“cornstalk clubs” that no reason existed for crediting 
them with ability to limit the indebtedness or the bond- 
ing power of a city. “Home rule” for cities, as re- 
gards local taxation and expenditure, would indeed 
seem desirable where there is good municipal and not 
altogether adequate state government. But does this 
relation prevail? Professor Reed, of the University of 
Michigan, professed doubt discreetly by saying that 
the smaller cities would inevitably find difficulty in get- 
ting expert budgeting. To this one might add that 
municipal and state taxes do require some kind of co- 
ordination. It could, theoretically at least, be supplied 
by the central state government; it could seldom be 
envisaged by municipalities controlling their own 
affairs in a strictly private fashion. A problem so com- 
plex must, however, be solved on the basis of adequate 
statistical data, which have not as yet been formulated. 


OF AN interest that transcends the occasion on which 
they were uttered are the observations of the Rev- 
erend Eric McFhinn, addressed recently to the May- 
nooth Unici of Priests, on the position of the Catholic 
priest in literature. Naturally, modern literature, 
especially in English, preémpts Father McFhinn’s 
attention, though he has a word to say for the frank- 
ness, not always friendly, with which the ordained min- 
isters of the Church are handled by such European 
Catholic geniuses as Dante or Manzoni. The whole 
question of the attitude toward priests of authors and 
novelists will never be put in its right perspective un- 
less a sharp distinction be drawn between an age when 
one faith and one only held men’s hearts, and a later 
epoch when the personal character of the ministry be- 
came a tactical point to be argued for or against in 
theological strife. Taking a survey of the English- 
speaking novelists most familiar as modern classics, it 
can be admitted that a certain respect or restraint has 


generally prevented any such lying or partial pictures 
as disfigure continental fiction. Thackeray's priests 
seldom depart from the traditional and handy lay 
figure of the Jesuit as misconstrued in England. Father 
Holt of Henry Esmond, the Jacobite priest who 
changes his clothes in every chapter, and whose love of 
intrigue leads him to prefer climbing in through a win- 
dow when the door is a perfectly safe mode of entry: 
Father Mole “of Saint Acheul” in Vanity Fair 
(Thackeray’s names are always inferential) who 
argues with the Bishop of Ealing for wicked Lord 
Steyne’s edification, are rare figures of fun. But there 
is little malignancy in the drawing. 


Far more noticeable, indeed, than the occasional un- 
charity of’ our novelists, generally traceable to sup- 
pressed bigotry, are the tributes to human worth and 
kindness which experience has forced upon the writer’s 
artistic conscience. One remembers rather vividly the 
old priest of Saint Gudule, who laid so cool and sym- 
pathetic a hand upon the tortured temperament of the 
homesick and soul-sick little teacher in Villette, that 
her Protestant consciousness took alarm from his very 
humanity. Dickens generally refrained from including 
the Catholic priest in his miraculous portrait gallery, 
but his general references to the unfamiliar faith and 
its ministers seldom lack a certain awkward respect. 
Mrs. Humphrey Ward was a contentious novelist, and 
her type of Catholic ministers, rather skilfully con- 
trasted to advance her argument, is hardly in question. 
It is rather remarkable, and we believe a detailed in- 
quiry would bear out the fact, that malignant and acrid 
criticism of priests is likelier to be found in continental 
fiction of the meaner sort than among those who have 
felt the need of walking warily upon unfamiliar 
ground. The priest as known to English-speaking 
writers of the past ten decades, was, it must be remem- 
bered, a being invested with the mystery and furtive- 
ness bequeathed by the past. It will take the efforts 
of many Catholic novelists in England and America to 
take the anchylosis of penal days from his human 
values, and to set him in the true place as a humanizing 
agent in an arid world which Mr. Edgar Lee Masters 
has most incisively identified in his unforgettable 
epitaph upon Father Molloy of Spoon River. 


ONE learns from various sources that quite a bit of 
dismay and reproof has followed the appearance of 
Miss Margaret Anglin in the role of advocate of a 
popular cigarette. Can it be possible that a Catholic 
actress, honored with the Laetare Medal, has stooped 
to the base degree indicated? It may be said in ex- 
tenuation of the hideous offense that the Laetare 
Medal, designed to honor signal Catholic achievement 
made by a good Catholic, is expressly reserved for lay 
people; that these people, engaged in professions, 
often need advertising; and that the cigarette in ques- 
tion is kind enough to subsidize one for heralding it 
abroad. All this, however, does not condone the in- 
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famous weed. There are persons (even numerous 
persons) who will stand out all night in the rain to get 
their names in the paper—or work their hands into a 
solid blister at some parish festival, for the sake of 
attaining to celebrity. These understand the lure of 
publicity. But smoke a cigarette? And yet, at bot- 
tom, neither natural law nor Church teaching has ever 
given the slightest indication that feminine friendliness 
for a Lucky Strike is burdened with evil. There is 
something abnormal about it, of course, just as there 
used to be something terrible about the young heroine 
who refused to faint. We profess to admire greatly 
those women who refrain from nicotine; but they 
would really be still more admirable if they remem- 
bered that their virtue gains in charm from being 
strictly dissociated from wrath about others. 


TEMPERED COUNSEL 


‘THE speeches which the nation’s chief executive de- 

livers on major occasions have a quality all their 
own which has by now come to be recognized and is 
counted upon in advance. It must be said of them 
that they lack the note of personal idiosyncrasy which 
endeared the public utterances of Colonel Roosevelt 
to headline builders. It would be a useless task to seek 
in any one of their phrases the repressed emotion that 
ennobled every utterance of our great martyr Presi- 
dent. The shrewd humor which made the late Thomas 
R. Marshall so quotable is conspicuous by its absence. 
There is little trace of that hatred of injustice wher- 
ever perceived that often makes Senator Borah the 
mouthpiece of the depressed right. Quite a lengthy list, 
in fact, might be compiled of all the properties which 
a Coolidge speech lacks. Critics who are baffled are 
sometimes resentful, and the harsh things that have 
often been said about the President when he turns 
spokesman for the nation, might, we believe, be largely 
traced to this elusiveness, or negativeness, if you will, 
strange to find in a man who is quite generally accepted 
as voicing the characteristic point of view of the 
“practical” citizen. 

For the rather surprising fact remains that, even 
after making every allowance for the importance which 
the office confers on the man, and for the tendency of 
those who have no time to speak for their own con- 
victions to erect the man who has into a symbol, Presi- 
dent Coolidge’s speeches never fall below a certain 
level of dignity. It is quite possible to disagree with 
them very heartily, yet somehow to be proud of them. 
The dignity may be homespun (it is never uncouth) ; 
it may seem to scorn the adventitious aid of literary 
elegance; the phrases it chooses may be the time-worn 
counters that have served scores of presidential orators 
before him; as each falls into place in his argument, a 
sense of almost mechanical precision may overtake 
those who listen or read. Nevertheless, these presi- 
dential utterances, widely reported and widely read, do 
carry, we believe, hope and confidence to many hun- 
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dreds of thousands of plain citizens the Union over. 
It is easy to riddle them with criticism, easy to point 
out disturbing facts they seem to evade, or opportuni. 
ties to speak of things of the spirit which have no 
tangible reward on earth that they have the air of 
ignoring. But a Coolidge speech is only banal if all 
the values the contemporary world has erected into 
first values are banal too. It is reassuring or depress. 
ing just in so far as a man is either convinced that sal. 
vation lies at the end of the road along which we are 
advancing, or believes that a halt and fresh orientation 
before it is too late has assumed the complexion of an 
urgency. Let any man study, among his own acquaint. 
ance, those who sincerely and poignantly doubt of the 
direction our civilization has taken, and those whose 
energies are absorbed in achieving economic salvation 
with the material and means to hand, and he will cease 
to wonder at the significance that has come to attach to 
speeches which resolutely eschew distinction either in 
thought or language. 

What the liberal censors of our President (that 
noxious brood) are missing when they can find it in 
their hearts to term him insincere or even note “‘a talent 
for smug self-assuredness which seems fictional” is just 
this: He is the prophet of an age and country that is, 
on the whole, distrustful of change and glad to be 
static. It has not arrived at equipoise without the un- 
hindered perpetration of monstrous economic injus- 
tices, without an exploitation of natural resources for 
private ends that dismays the thinker who thinks on the 
catastrophic scale. But Mr. Coolidge does not think 
this way, and who shall say he is wrong? Nearer than 
the swollen fortunes, the big combines that make good 
and bad financial weather at their will, his eye perceives 
certain homely accessible landmarks, the snug country 
or suburban home, the comfort, the general seemliness 
of the American life that has attained to even relative 
security. And his mental vision refuses to be dis- 
tracted from them. They are the text of all his 
“‘preachments.” George Gissing, at about his age, 
confessed that he stood “‘aghast”’ at the significance of 
money in the world. Mr. Coolidge is not aghast, but 
he is very much convinced. “Here,” he tells us today, 
and our daily experience confirms his words quite as 
often as it refutes them, “industry can find employ- 
ment, thrift can amass a competency, and square deal- 
ing is assured of justice.” ‘I wish to favor the policy 
of economy,” he told us in days before his voice car- 
ried the weight it has secured today, “not because I 
wish to save money, but because I wish to save people. 

Every dollar that we carelessly waste means 
that their life will be so much the more meagre. Every 
dollar that we prudently save means that their life 
will be so much the more abundant.” This may not be, 
as William Allen White enthusiastically believes, ‘“‘the 
language of a mystic.” It is at least the language of 
a sincere and humane man. It has at least the child- 
like gravity and reverence which are possessed by all 
religions held in the heart. 
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A SHORT CUT TO ANARCHY 


By MARISTAN CHAPMAN 


democratic advertisements stands the slogan: 
‘Equal justice to all men.” Whenever we feel 
doubts concerning its practical efficacy we settle the 
matter by pointing with pride to what has been done 
in the way of mending the situation. But enough has 
not yet been done. Granting all improvements made 
in the last twenty years toward making the law bear 
equally upon rich and poor, there remains for consid- 
eration this serious fact that, to the poor, justice de- 
layed is justice denied, and that, by the cumbrous 
nature of legal proceedings, justice is bound to be de- 
layed. The poor man cannot afford to await the due 
process of law, much less the overdue process often 
accorded his small claims. 
In his address on The Scandal of the Law’s Delay, 
ex-Secretary of State Elihu Root put the problem suc- 
cinctly as follows: 


Preeroceac among our somewhat over-noisy 


While law is enforced, justice waits. The possibilities 
of delay and of forcing a compromise to avoid expense 
and annoyance induce litigation by those who wish to es- 
cape the faithful performance of their contracts. ‘The 
calendars are crowded with such cases. In such a game 
the poor stand little chance against the rich, or the honest 
against the unscrupulous. 


Are we going to attack this situation and better it, 
or are we going to continue to make a noise like a 
democracy while crowding down into the lower depths 
of our society an increasing number of citizens rankling 
under the injustice of legal delay? Where such delay 
means nothing worse than annoyance to the large man- 
ufacturer, it means ruin to the small business man; and 
the solution is not to be reached by the comprehensive 
maxim that: ‘‘Small businesses must be seen and not 
heard.” 

Expense of counsel is another consideration that 
confronts the poor man when he appeals to the law. 
It has been estimated that over thirty million persons 
in this country are unable to pay attorneys’ fees. The 
fact that these thirty million comprise a majority of a 
class that is ‘‘naturally law-abiding” prevents their dis- 
advantage from being strikingly apparent, but it is not 
yet determined whether their law-abiding proclivity is 
cause or effect. A striking comment on this situation 
is afforded by a new-rich man’s naive boast: “Now I 
can afford to buck the law.”’ 

Difficulties in dealing with the poor are very much 
complicated in this country by the foreign element. 
Ignorance and fear combine with poverty to make the 
cases hard to handle. Many of our immigrants know 
the law only in its punitive aspect. They regard it as 
a small child views a policeman, as ‘“‘something that 
will get you if you don’t watch out!” Too often their 


encounters with the law, even in civil matters of con- 
tract or property transfer, leave them with this im- 
pression deepened. Too often cases among them are 
handled so roughly as to sow the seeds of radical dis- 
content. Difference in the ability of classes to use the 
machinery of the law leads directly and inevitably to 
differences in the practical rights of classes in the law 
itself; and when the law recognizes and even enforces 
such differences between classes, the result is 
revolution. 

The municipal legal aid bureau has been tried as a 
method of dealing with the condition that confronts 
us today. It is prompt in action and has the advan- 
tage of being easily set in motion. Such organizations 
are likely, in the course of operation, to strike so many 
practical snags that they throw themselves open to 
severe adverse criticism; but the necessity for them is 
so keen as to warrant infinite patience and study in the 
working out of details. 

The purpose of the municipal legal aid bureau, as 
typified by the Philadelphia organization, was set out 
briefly by Ernest L. Tustin, director of the Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, in an address before the 
American Bar Association of St. Louis: 


The duty of the municipality to conduct a proper 
legal aid department is just as much a civic duty as clean- 
ing the streets and providing water. A bureau to inves- 
tigate impositions upon the poor, the ignorant 
and the foreigner, and to provide a proper and rational 
defense for men, women and little children without means, 
is just as much an obligation as to fill the office of district- 
attorney for the prosecution of crimes, or to provide a city 
solicitor to enforce health mandates. 


Individual legal aid work has existed always. Pri- 
vate societies, branches of charitable organizations and 
departments of lodges and fraternities have all done 
good work in this regard, but such emergency methods 
have more the nature of partisan organizations in op- 
position to regular courts than of codperative bodies. 
Frequently they add to the red tape tangle instead of 
untangling it. 

The municipal bureau is also better than a private 
organization for psychological reasons. Many, when 
forced to go to a private organization for aid, feel 
even more keenly than before how menacing a power 
the law really is, and they incline to see themselves as 
reinforced in their opposition. They feel that they are 
in conflict with the law as law, instead of with a spe- 
cific instance of wrong or misdemeanor; whereas the 
municipal legal aid department is a beneficent embodi- 
ment of the law which heretofore they supposed to be 
composed chiefly of policemen, jails and hostile judges. 
The fact that there is a department of the government 
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itself especially for them arouses a spirit of confidence 
and codperation that goes far toward the amicable 
settlement of claims. 

Director Tustin tells the story of an Italian factory- 
hand who, through misunderstanding a salesman, had 
contracted, in all innocence, for monthly payments on 
some commodity. The payments were to be subtracted 
from his wages each week. But they were almost as 
large as his wages, and when he got hardly any pay, 
the Italian made trouble. He was carried off weeping 
and gnashing his teeth and dumped before a lawyer. 
A few minutes’ simple questioning made the misunder- 
standing clear, the matter was adjusted, and the Ital- 
ian’s wife and children were saved from starvation. 
He sang paeans of praise about the great and good 
America and ended by saying: ‘Mister, if ever you 
want anybody to fight for your city, send for me and 
my friends.”’ Director Tustin asks: “If the police- 
man who arrested the Italian had locked him up ‘pend- 
ing trial,’ and his wife or one of his children had died 
of hunger or cold, is there not reason to believe that, 
suffering under the injustice of what he did not under- 
stand, he might have become one of the implacable 
enemies of the government ?” 

The judge in the legal aid office brings the disputants 
together, hears both sides and explains the matter. He 
expounds the case and tells the litigants how the deci- 
sion of the law stands in the question, and how much 
it will cost in time and money to take the case to court. 
If he succeeds in bringing about an amicable settle- 
ment, he issues a certificate to that effect that has the 
force of a judgment. If he does not succeed, the case 
goes to trial in the usual way. Most disputes can be 
amicably adjusted by a third party whose business it is 
to explain the case to the litigants and to act as 
conciliator. 

There are no representative authoritative figures at 
present available showing the cost to the city, based on 
population statistics, of maintaining a municipal legal 
aid bureau. The figures are difficult to compile and 
still more difficult to justify by tangible returns. The 
other municipal departments,—fire, sanitation, light- 
ing, paving, education and recreation,—all have some- 
thing to show for themselves. The returns of the city- 
operated legal aid department are the indirect ones 
of a satisfied citizenry and reduction of congestion 
(with its consequent delay and injury) in the over- 
crowded courts. 

Yet even when every possible aid has been extended 
to a citizen unable to pay his own counsel, the question 
has only been shoved to the brink of the next precipice, 
‘ for what is there in human nature to make an assigned 
counsel take the same live interest in the case as would 
retained counsel? It is true that this may be in some 
degree balanced by the fact that juries are prone to 
extend sympathy to defendants when it appears that 
counsel has been assigned to defend them. 

Another problem arises in this question of extending 
legal aid to the poor, i. e., the tendency of the client 
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himself to assume all the right of the case is with him, 
since he is being supplied with an advocate and cared 
for as if he was a person of consequence. “If I were 
not right,”’ he reasons, “would they give me a lawyer? 
No. They would put me in jail.” 

The assumption of unfair influence on the part of 
the rich litigant, and of corruption of court officials js 
not always justified, though the man who has suffered 
through delays and defective legal machinery nearly 
always blames “‘the other fellow’s money.” As a mat. 
ter of fact, our legal system is quite sufficiently absurd 
and ponderous to do all the damage attributed to jt 
when normally operated. No need to “a bas!” the 
lawyers, who for the most part are caught up in the 
machinery, for men are operated by the law as often 
as the law is administered by men. 

The Massachusetts Constitution (and nearly every 
state in the Union has the same provision) embodies 
the following statement: 

Every subject of the commonwealth ought to find a 
certain remedy by having recourse to the laws for all 
injuries or wrongs which he may receive in his person, 
property or character. He ought to obtain right and jus- 
tice freely and without being obliged to purchase it; com- 
pletely and without any denial; promptly and without 
delay; conformably to the laws. 


By provision of the Bill of Rights, nearly every state 
guarantees the freedom and equity of justice. The 
Fourteenth Amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States backs the state guaranty, and the right is 
inviolable—theoretically. It is a political factor as 
well as a legal conception. Upon it are contingent all 
our other rights. Under the government of these 
United States the rights to life, to freedom of thought 
and conscience, to social benefits, to home, wife and 
children, all depend on law, and this fact is continually 
insisted upon in court decisions, by statesmen, and by 
writers on social and economic problems. The state- 
ment that the best welfare and the greatest amount 
of happiness for every citizen of the nation can be 
obtained only by impartial administration of justice 
is accepted everywhere as a truism. It forms the 
backbone of thousands of political speeches each year. 
Yet we still neglect its practical application. And the 
summing up amounts to this: 

There can be no democracy without reality of equal- 
ity. The law, no matter how equitable in itself, cannot 
afford protection to all men alike unless the administra- 
tion of justice (which alone gives effect to the law) 
is impartial and prompt. 

In theory, the humblest citizen can invoke the pro- 
tection of the law through the usual channels; he can 
obtain redress (in theory) for any wrong done him by 
any other citizen, no matter how rich and powerful 
that citizen may be. While this remains true in theory, 
we march directly toward anarchy. There is nothing 
that can save our country from a disastrous collapse 
of its vaunted democracy except the putting into prac 
tice of its Fourth of July orations. 
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A TRIANGULAR DUEL 


By BERTRAM C. A. WINDLE 


triangular duel in which Mr. Midshipman Easy 

played a part may perhaps be reminded of it by 
the similar conflict in which three persons whose names 
are much before the world—Mr. Hilaire Belloc, Mr. 
H. G. Wells and Sir Arthur Keith, the incoming presi- 
dent of the British Association for the Advancement 
of Science—have recently been engaged. 

That Mr. Wells is the author of An Outline of His- 
tory all the world is aware, and some will remember 
the castigation which it received from Mr. Belloc 
about six years ago in the columns of the London Mer- 
cury. Mr. Wells made a not very adequate reply; in- 
deed it would have been difficult to refute the points 
brought forward by his critic. Recently, on the pub- 
lication of the last edition of the Outline, Mr. Belloc 
returned to the fray with a series of articles which 
appeared in The Universe, a weekly Catholic paper 
published in London, in which he attacked Mr. Wells 
as an inaccurate writer of history, giving many hun- 
dreds of instances where his narrative was at fault. 
It was natural that Mr. Wells should desire to 
reply to these statements and equally natural that 
he should wish to do so in the columns of the 
paper where the attack appeared. We may re- 
gret— Mr. Belloc seems to share the feeling — 
that the editor of The Universe did not see his way 
to permit the reply to appear in his columns. He can 
certainly plead that, if he refused it, so did the editors 
of half a dozen other neutral journals, not considering, 
it must be supposed, that the duel was one which would 
interest their readers. Thereupon Mr. Wells issued 
his reply in a little volume entitled Mr. Belloc Objects 
to the Outline of History. Shortly afterward, Mr. 
Belloc’s articles, slightly altered, also appeared in vol- 
ume form under the title of A Companion to Mr. 
Wells’s Outline of History. The public, therefore, 
had before it attack and reply. 

Of these it may be said, to commence with, that the 
attack is free from personalities while the reply bris- 
tles with them. Further, there are hundreds of in- 
stances of bad history cited in the attack, not a single 
one of which Mr. Wells tries to explain or justify; in 
fact, as far as the history of the world goes, he let 
judgment go by default, and it must be supposed could 
not do otherwise. It would be hard to explain, for 
example, save by open confession of gross ignorance 
why he had used “Immaculate Conception” and “Vir- 
gin Birth” as alternative terms for the same event. 

To Mr. Wells’s rejoinder Mr. Belloc contributed a 
re-rejoinder in the shape of a little book called Mr. 
Belloc Still Objects to Mr. Wells’s Outline of History. 
By this time, the historical sector of the battle-field hav- 
ing been evacuated by the defending troops, but one 


Tecan readers who still recall the celebrated 


corner of conflict remained, and that was the treatment 
by Mr. Wells of the Darwinian theory of natural se- 
lection. Mr. Wells had held this up as the final word 
of biological theory. Mr. Belloc attacked him for ig- 
norance of the fact that the value of this theory had 
been denied by many and discounted by far more. Mr. 
Wells declared in reply that Mr. Belloc did not know 
what he was writing about, and even that he had in- 
vented the counter-arguments himself. It was, of 
course, an easy task for Mr. Belloc to exhibit a list of 
writers of first-rate importance who by no means 
agreed with Mr. Wells on the subject of natural selec- 
tion. 

By this time the stage was ready for the appearance 
of the third duellist, and he arrived in the person of 
Professor Arthur Keith, F.R.S., president-elect of the 
British Association for the Advancement of Science 
and an anatomist of high distinction. Reviewing, in 
Nature, the leading English scientific journal, the three 
books named in this article, he made no reference to 
the historical matters they broached, but instead fo- 
cussed his attention on the natural selection quarrel. 
The present writer is not going to discuss that question 
here beyond saying that if, as he most certainly does, 
Mr. Wells made a great deal too much of the theory, 
Mr. Belloc hardly put sufficient stress on the merits 
which it possesses. However, there is one point which 
emerges worthy of attention in connection with Sir 
Arthur’s criticism—a point having to do with a work 
of the distinguished anatomist of Montpellier, Pro- 
fessor Vialleton. 

Mr. Belloc quoted Professor Vialleton against evo- 
lution; Sir Arthur demurred. Mr. Belloc afirmed that 
he did so because obviously he had never seen the Pro- 
fessor’s latest work on the subject. Sir Arthur ad- 
mitted as much, and indeed from his later remarks it 
is clear that he had still failed to come in contact 
with the book, for if he had, a man of his eminence 
and experience would never have alluded to it as “a 
compilation.” 

The book in question is a massive work of nearly 
seven hundred closely printed pages dealing with the 
morphology of the limbs and limb-girdles of four- 
footed vertebrates. It is a marvelous piece of research, 
destined to remain a classic in its field. By no stretch 
of imagination could it be described as ‘‘a compilation.” 
About two hundred pages of this volume are taken up 
by a Critique Morpohologique du Transformisme, 
which is a carefully reasoned attack on the modern 
doctrine of evolution. That is the book from which 
Mr. Belloc quoted; which, clearly, Sir Arthur had 
never seen; and which he described, as he himself will 
admit when he does see it, in very incorrect terms. 

Sir Arthur proceeds to tell the world that he prefers 
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Vialleton’s earlier to his later ideas because they are 
more in consonance with modern thought. Of course 
if he is quite certain that modern thought is unques- 
tionably right, then he can do nothing else than dis- 
sent from his scientific brother. But his major premise, 
that modern thought is unassailable when it afirms the 
truth of evolution, is one which cannot be said to be 
proved to a demonstration, and part of the case against 
it is this very book with which we are dealing. 

It is a curious fact that men of science who would 
blush to find themselves ignorant of the exact feelings 
toward religion of, say, the Tehuelche, do not seem 
to feel any kind of embarrassment in writing of the 
Catholic Church, after all a biggish concern, without 
previously making any kind of an effort to find out 
what it teaches. For example, when Sir Arthur voices 
astonishment that Mr. Belloc, as a pious son of the 
Church, should venture to express himself as finding 
no religious difficulty in connection with evolution, he 
thereby proves that he himself has never seen the 
works of Dorlodot, Wasmann or even the humble 
writer of these lines. There is no law compelling him 
to know anything about these books, but there is at 
least a decent convention that a reviewer shall know 
something about a subject before writing about it. 

Similarly, with regard to Mivart, whom Sir Arthur 
supposes to have left the Church on account of scien- 
tific difficulties. Nothing could be more inaccurate. 
The writer knew Dr. Mivart well. He never had the 
slightest scientific difficulty, and he himself told the 
writer that the then Pontiff sent him the honorary de- 
gree of Doctor of Philosophy on account of his Gene- 


AN IRISH POET-SCHOLAR 


By PADRAIC COLUM 


tradition it was George Sigerson. He belonged to 

an epoch when a good Irishman might also be a 
good European. His university years were passed 
abroad, and Paris was always the metropolis of his 
world. Charcot was his master—Charcot the master 
of the new learning—and also his associate and friend. 
He had a correspondent in Germany in the great 
Mommsen, and correspondents in England in the per- 
sons of Lord Acton and Matthew Arnold. His pro- 
fession was the most humane of professions—medi- 
cine. He was a scholar in what related to his pro- 
fession; he was a scholar in literature—especially in 
Irish and Latin literature. And he took a helpful and 
reconciling part in the public life of his country: the 
poet-scholar of Bards of the Gael and Gall and The 
Poets and Poetry of Munster was also the writer of a 
report upon the treatment of political prisoners and of 
a History of Land Tenures in Ireland—a history writ- 
ten at Lord Acton’s request and for Gladstone’s use. 
A man of humane culture through all that he did or 


[: ANYONE in Irish letters was heir to the humane 
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sis of Species—the only scientific book he ever wrot 
which might be supposed to run counter in any sort of 
way to Church teaching. Of course it did not, as has 
just been shown. Much later in his life, when Mivay 
unfortunately ventured into the fields of theology ang 
eschatology, he did get off the track and leave th 
Church; but science was in no sort of way involved 
Sir Arthur is here quite wrong. He is also wrong jg 
the matter of Huxley, Mivart and Suarez, because he 
has read nothing but the cocksure Huxley account of 
the matter. The situation sums itself up as has jug 
been said: It would almost seem as if many outside 
our ranks do not even want to know what we Catho. 
lics believe. Most emphatically they do not knoy, 
though they do not seem to consider that ignorance 
the slightest barrier to writing about us. 

Mr. Belloc might have said some of these things 
himself in Nature, and would have said them much 
better than I can; but right on the heels of Sir Ar. 
thur’s response to his criticism came the editorial com. 
ment: ‘“‘No useful scientific purpose would be served 
by further correspondence on the points at issue.” No 
doubt the editor considered himself justified, but it 
must be admitted that the descent of the guillotine was 
almost as inconvenient for Mr. Belloc as for some of 
the aristocrats of whom he has written in other works, 
The sage who can discover a formula which will in. 
duce men, especially men of science, to cast an eye over 
Catholic credentials and discover what we really have 
to say for ourselves, will deserve well of religion, for 
he will go a long way in the direction of the conver. 
sion of the civilized world—which wants it badly. 


wrote, George Sigerson was soldierly through his 
soldierly forefathers. 

As we read his occasional verse, shortly to be 
published in volume form under the title Songs and 
Poems, we constantly come upon some living part of 
our history. Here is a poem that was made on the 
bringing back to Ireland of the body of an exiled 
soldier— 


And the shroud of our nation’s glory 
Her last brave hero’s pall— 


and as we read it we know that the famine is not 
twenty years in the background, and we know that 
loneliness lies on the land and the shadows of ruined 
homes. Nearly thirty years later, the ever-varying 
symbolism of Irish deliverance receives from this poet 
its most romantic embodiment in The Swans of Lir: 


Now some go east, and some go west, 
And some to feuds have gone, 

And men forget their lofty quest 

But still, the Swans live on: 
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And still their song is in our souls— 
O’er seas of freezing foam 

We'll see the bright glad glowing light 
When the Swans of Lir come home. 


And then there is the song that was sung in many 
gatherings: the young men who sang it never thought 
that its writer was living amongst them—The Moun- 
tains of Pomeroy; it carries down from the past the 
gallantry of resistance. 

Like Roger Casement’s, like T. M. Kettle’s, George 
Sigerson’s name is there to show us how Scandinavian 
we are in our racial make-up. The Sigurd in his name 
shows that his stock was ‘‘Norse and noble.” His 
forefathers must have been in Ireland from the time 
of the Battle of Clontarf, and yet he remained a mir- 
acle of atavism—a distinctly Norse type. He was 
proud of his ancestry, and proud of the Norse contri- 
bution to Irish culture. He would point out that the 
first poem in which Dublin is mentioned is a love-song 
made by a Norse king. He would remark that the 
epoch of the Norse kingdom in Dublin was a golden 
age in Ireland, and that it was disrupted by a usurper 
named Brian Boru. Naturally, too, he delighted in 
translating Norse poems that showed an intimacy with 
Irish life, and Irish poems that showed friendship for 
the Norse. But not only in his translations has he 
made this northern element felt. It is in his original 
poems—indeed it is most striking in certain of his 
original poems. There is a northern note that is very 
thrilling in the dramatic O Sister Dear; the northern 
note, too, is in the poems about the smithy: 


Two friends he hath—two only— 
Good hammer and sweet bird, 
O sorrowful eyes! You tell not 
Who may have been the third, 
Or whether the thrush is singing 
Of summers that bore no gloom, 
Or whether it promiseth, sweetly, 
A green bough o’er a tomb, 
When still shall be the hammer, 
Silent all within, 
Hushed the weary clamor 
And the noisy din. 


There will not be found in the forthcoming collection 
any poem as poignant as O’Curran’s Lament, or as 
brilliant as Cuchullain’s Lament over Fardia, to name 
two of the famous poems of Bards of the Gael and 
Gall. But there are certain beautiful poems—poems 
that are an addition to Irish literature. As we read 
them it will be impossible not to think of someone 
moving through lofty halls and looking on possessions 
still left him—swords and steeds and the tokens of 
some recognized nobility. All that is said has the 
memory of a stately background: 


The splendor of all splendors with her goes, 

The ocean at her footfall thrills and glows! 

Low music fills the wide air with delight, 

For now wonder strikes the myriad chords of night! 


O speed, Love! through the shadows from afar, 
Thy coming is the coming of a star! 

O speak, Love, and the night-storm flees away, 
For thy smile is the sunshine of the day! 


The poet of such stately words had, when he spoke 
them, a delivery that was at once ceremonious and 
precise, slow-moving and sonorous. 

“In public speech, Sigerson had an art of his own,” 
says Mr. C. P. Curran, in a memoir which he has aptly 
entitled Oisin after the Fianna. Mr. Curran’s is an 
admirable description of Dr. Sigerson’s method as he 
presided at the Monday evening meetings of the Na- 
tional Literary Society: 


How eagerly in that audience did we wait for the 
glancing irony which shot through the folds of his de- 
liberate, ceremonious speech! .. . His massive speech ad- 
vanced in the fashion of the classic phalanx, bristling with 
bright spears; and the rapid shafts of his wit lost nothing 
in effect from the contrast of humorous, twinkling eyes 
with the sonorous voice and the grave, courteous dignity 
of his bearing. 


His wit and his courtesy come.back to me from a 
little picture that I carry in my memory. . . . A very 
young writer has come from a house opposite “the 
Doctor’s” in Clare Street. A meeting is being held 
there, but no provision was made for lighting the meet- 
ing, and the very young writer, leaving his colleagues 
in semi-darkness, has come across the street to ask 
for the loan of lights. ‘The Doctor” stands upon the 
steps of his house; a silver candelabrum, in which there 
are wax lights, is in his hands, and, as he passes on the 
lights, he says in that sonorous, rolling voice, and with 
the breathing-pauses which made his delivery so ef- 
fective, ‘‘Mr. , this is to have the sun borrow 
light from the moon.” Thus he made his wit the 
courtesy of a kingly mind. 

‘*The Doctor’s’”’ house was, as Mr. Curran has said, 
“like some Balzac interior. . . . French furniture of 
all the Louis and empires, French paintings and pas- 
tels, French miniatures and engravings.” On Sunday 
evenings his friends would come to dinner to this house 
that was always lighted by candles. At tea in the 


drawing-room afterward the gathering became a: 


salon. It was a house in which one would not look 
to see Bricru’s Feast enacted. The sonorous voice of 
“the Doctor,” his deliberate utterance, his wit that 
had its setting in courtesy, moderated all bitterly-held 
opinions. ‘‘We must not plagiarize from ourselves,” 
I heard him say once, and people who wanted to re- 
peat items out of a controversary that was going on 
had to think of something fresher to say. 

He was near the span of threescore of years and 
ten when I first had the good fortune to be asked to 
his house; he was nearly ninety when I took leave of 
him for the last time. His face had pallor, his voice 
was slower, but there was no slackness in his intellec- 
tual powers on the last occasions on which I was with 
him. Indeed, at no time could I think of him as one 
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whose vigor, wit, or understanding was abated, or the 
range of whose interest was in any way diminished. 


At eighty he was working on his translation of . 


Sedulius, making those elaborate notes and writing 
that scholarly introduction in which he established the 
fact that the writer of the first Christian epic was 
an Irishman. He had lost no touch with the world; 
his only detachment was in the fact that he habitually 
neglected to cash cheques that were sent him. 

When I remember that I would meet John O’Leary 
at his house in the early days, that I would meet 
Padraic Pearse there later, and that the last time I 
saw Roger Casement in Ireland was at “the Doctor’s,”’ 
I am impressed by the thought of how much of Ireland 
was included in his life—even in the segment of it 
known to one of my generation. With his broad 
shoulders and his silvery flowing hair, with his com- 
posed speech and his voice that had a tidal movement 
in it, he seemed like a survivor from some heroic 
prime. But he was not one to think of himself as a 
survival; he was in unison with every generation he 
lived among. Where now shall we turn to find so 
bountiful a mind, such unobtrusive loyalty to an un- 
forgotten, lofty quest, such kindness and such courtesy ? 
The Gaelic poet who praised his ancestor wrote words 
that have an image of him in them: 


The handsome hawk who towered the country o’er 
Top-spray of all who sprang from Sigerson Mor. 


CROW WING WATER 


By C. M. McMILLAN 


ILE after mile of lonely prairie, curve after curve of 

tortuous, rutted wood-road, then comes the old dam at 
Crow Wing where the sluggish water slides lazily away, its 
work for man done. Some distance above the spillway the 
river broadens into a lake. Indians camp there in the season 
of wild rice; but at other times its shores are desolate. The 
lure of pike and crappie tempts only an occasional fisherman to 
labor in a flat-bottomed boat upward from the dam. Outside 
the little channel of clear water which meanders erratically 
from side to side of the broad stream, thick, slimy weeds clog 
the oars of the unwary sportsman until he pulls like a man 
rowing in mush, regretting pleasanter waters. 

The shores of Crow Wing river are flat and featureless. 
In the morning, life pulses high near the sun-bitten banks. 
Otter and muskrat slip quietly through the reeds, the foul- 
smelling snapping-turtle lays her eggs in the sand, and the 
striped shite-poke is busy among the snails in the shallows. A 
constant thin piping sounds where small gulls dip and dart 
above the tiny floating islets of weed, a heron coughs raucously 
by the bleached grey skeleton of a fallen tree, and there are 
always the crows, wise, insolent, vociferous black rascals. It 
is only when night falls and the sky joins the water that the 
wail of a loon seems to break the silence of an empty world. 

There is a house at Crow Wing dam, set in the deep sand, 
so close under the road curving steeply down to the bridge 
that a car, overturned, would crush in the roof. Covered with 
tar-paper, built for a temporary structure, it is stained and 
streaked by the rain and snow of years. The bank, rising abrupt 
and bare to the road, shelters it from the winter on two sides, 


and tiers of cord-wood, double protection against the bite of 
the wind, almost hide the third wall. Nets are drying on the 
woodpile, and a few chickens peck about the sand and hop Upon 
the boats drawn up for hire. 

There is a man at Crow Wing, his face and clothes weather 
to the color of the sand. For hours every day he sits tilted 
back against the house, chewing and whittling, or leans idly m 
the rough fence above the sluice, throwing pebbles at the typ 
tles. When the slither of wheels in the sand and the grind ¢ 
brakes announce the arrival of a fishing party, his faded ee 
brighten in eager anticipation and his lax muscles tighten. Py 
a moment there will be man’s talk, of big strikes that bro 
the tackle, of frog bait, of small hooks for the paper-mouthg 
crappies. When he dips a pail of minnows for their use, the; 
will pay him, too, the cash that means tobacco and sugar. 

There is a woman at Crow Wing. Sometimes, not often 
she rents the boats. Her words then are few, as though sh 
grudged the low sounds. Usually the visitors see only a shadoy 
moving behind the curtainless window, or catch a glimpse of, 
shapeless garment as she strides swiftly away from them through 
the sand-burrs to the hidden clearing where her garden lies, 

The woman at Crow Wing is neither young nor old. Broa 
of shoulder, strong and supple, she cleared with her own ay 
the ground where she works tirelessly from the early summe 
dawn to the late northern twilight. Down the long path with 
empty buckets, and up again, carrying the river to the thirst 
ground, hoeing until the enclosure is as clean as her spotles 
kitchen, she does not stop to enjoy the reward her garden 
turns for her care. Like the gaze of a creature straining at; 
leash her absent eyes leap past the glow of her flowers and th 
earth-bound promise of winter good, hastening down some roa 
whose end is not in her garden. 

There was a boy at Crow Wing once, when the house wa 
new, when there were curtains at the windows. The man ani 
the woman and the boy painted the boats together, with in- 
cessant chatter; for the boy was very merry, eager, like his 
mother, cheerful, like his father, and above all young, so young 
The sunfish, spinning globes of gold and blue on his line 
were earnest of twenty-pounders to his brown fingers. Adver 
ture always lay in wait for him behind the singed tamarac 
tops where the crows cawed derisively, just out of range o 
his unready rifle. 

It was almost sunset before anxiety at his absence set them 
calling and searching, and morning before they found his boat 
It had drifted a long way from the place where a wounded 
crow still floundered among the deceitful green hummocks of i 
greedy bog. There they found the boy’s hat; and there at las 
the unwholesome mire gave up its secret, the latest defeat o 
life in its ceaseless battle with the earth. 

The shores of Crow Wing grow dim behind the mist. Th 
rented boats have all come in. Their heavy anchors wet 
thrown on the sand an hour ago. The last car has ground 
its way up the road, and silence comes, the silence of an emptf 
world. The man yawns and stretches and goes into the cleat 
kitchen to mend a net by lamplight. It is too dark to work it 
the garden. The woman at Crow Wing stands motionless it 
the darkness, staring upstream toward the distant bog. 





The title page and index for Volume V of The Commonwed 
are now ready. These will be sent upon request. Arrange 
ments have been made for binding Volume V in leather @ 
cloth. Information on binding will be given upon application 
to the offices of The Commonweal. 
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POEMS 


The Church of the Apple Tree 


(In earlier penal times, Mass was said in secret places in Ire- 
land, with sentries posted to give alarm of the persecutors. 
This old wild apple tree was shown me when a child, by the 
sons of some who had worshipped there.) 


Alone within a lonely glen, 

Still stands the flowering apple tree, 
Beloved of birds, revered by men, 

The haunt of many a bee. 


From heathy hills, a living brook 
Soft-singing comes by night and day, 

Then goes, with farewell lilt and look, 
Its far sea-seeking way. 


Now shadows through the shadowy vale 
Come silent round from far and near, 

And through the twilight silence pale 
The priest’s low voice we hear. 


“Introibo—I will go 
Unto the Altar of my God”— 
It stands beneath the branches low 
A grey rock on the sod. 


“To God”—dquick comes the answer back— 
“Who maketh my youth glad!” they cry: 

Their feet may tread the felon’s track, 
Their hearts are lifted high. 


The lark shoots up—a thrill of love! 
The sweet-toned robin softly calls, 

And from the flowery dome above 
A shower of fragrance falls. 


The seasons pass, the summer’s spent, 
The frozen leaves drop, dead and sere; 

Through wailing woods the winds lament 
The waning of the year. 


Now snowflakes shroud the apple tree, 
But through its branching bars, 
Those kneeling there look up and see 

The shining midnight stars. 


“Come, O ye Faithful! gladly sing’— 
What reck they now of storm or swords— 
“Good tidings of great joy we bring, 
This day was born Our Lord!” 


The angels answer from the sky— 

Their white wings guard the lonely glen— 
“O glory unto God on high 

And peace on earth to men!” 


The scenes recede: the visions pass; 
Hate dies as dies a darksome pest, 
And still love flowers above the grass 
Where our forefathers rest. 
GEORGE SIGERSON. 


Gharlotte Bronté at the Confessional 


When you were heartsick for the bloom 

Of heather and the gold of broom, 

And Brussels yielded not a clod 

To purple sprig or golden pod, 

You looked with grave unbelieving eyes 

On Things still strange to Paradise. 

But while you knelt before the screen, 

Wondering what his prayer might mean, 

He lifted from his weary neck 

The violet stole. Ah, did the beck 

Run icily across your mind? 

Did tang of heath sweep down the wind? 

A single beam on purple cloth— 

Night dropping softly as a moth— 

And glowing in the chancel’s gloom 

Dusk of heather, gold of broom, 

Color and scent of Haworth moors, 

And beauty for a moment yours, 

Oh, there God took you by the hand, 

Charlotte, who could not understand. 
Mary H. Dwyer. 


(conclave 


I should attend the conclave of the bees 
And agile butterflies if I would know 
All of the golden summer secrecies 
That now elude me and evade me so. 


I should be friendly with the dragon-flies, 
And make the cricket my close intimate; 

I should be listening when the hyla cries, 
And hark the shrill cicada at my gate. 


I should be present where wasps build their nests 
Beneath old granary eaves—observe the whir 

Of shadowy moths when twilight veils the crests, 
And follow the spry vaulting grasshopper. 


If I would solve sweet summer’s secrecies 
I should attend all conclaves such as these. 
CiInTON SCOLLARD. 


When We Have Pondered 


When we have pondered through how many years 
We live to shape one thing a dream conceives, 

We wonder that One who designed the spheres 
Could draw the lace-like tracery of leaves, 

And turn from stars and winged cloud-caravels 
And mountains lilting onward into space, 

To shape the lily-of-the-valley bells 

And paint the rapture of a pansy’s face. 


The airy hammock of the oriole 
Swings through the storm that topples walls of stone, 
And down in secret tunnels of the mole 
Is blindness sure as sight that is our own— 
And, pondering, we are no longer willed 
To tear apart what we cannot rebuild. 
Gienn Warp Dressacu. 
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PLAYS AND PLAYWRIGHTS 


By R. DANA SKINNER 


(This is the first of three general review articles by Mr. 
Skinner on the 1926-27 season in the theatre-——The Editors.) 


BOUT the time that the leading newspaper critics insist 
on a vacation, the New York season officially closes—only 
to reopen the next week with that queer brand of entertainment 
known as “summer shows.”’ One is now privileged to speak of 
“the past” season and to include in its scope every play pro- 
duced since July 1, 1926. I say “privileged” advisedly because 
in many respects this was one of the most unfortunate seasons 
the stage has seen in several generations. ‘There were many 
plays produced which for sheer vulgarity or general perversity 
of theme it would be hard to find a recent parallel. On the 
other hand, we cannot afford to overlook, by way of comparison, 
a few works of extraordinary beauty and interest which, 
through the curious law of contrast, chose this of all seasons to 
emerge. 

In this category, we have notably the Walter Hampden 
production of Caponsacchi, and the Eva Le Gallienne produc- 
tion of the Spanish play, Cradle Song. Of the two, I am sure 
that most people will agree in finding Cradle Song the better 
play—not so much because of its dramatic qualities (as com- 
monly understood, it had none) but because of its fine grada- 
tion of character study, its sensitive perception of values, and 
its daring departure from the superficial laws of dramatic 
action. Caponsacchi, on the other hand, was distinctly a melo- 
drama in form and a rather crude one at that, but redeemed 
and lifted quite high through the sheer beauty of thought per- 
vading it. Neither play would have met the demands of the 
ordinary Broadway producer. It makes a doubly interesting 
comment on the mentality and judgment of these producers that 
both the above plays were marked successes in a year when 138 
of the 195 plays produced were failures. No one is more cer- 
tain that he understands what the public wants than the average 
commercial manager. And no one more consistently provides 
what the public shows it does not want than this same omni- 
potent being. 

Of course the commercial manager might say in rebuttal that 
many plays selected for praise by the so-called “high brows” 
were also on the failure list—notably White Wings by Philip 
Barry, God Loves Us by J. P. McEvoy, and Mariners by 
Clemence Dane; the first produced by Winthrop Ames and the 
other two by the Actors’ Theatre. Now, if the truth must be 
told, none of these was really a good play. There are certain 
elect people who believe that every play with an interesting idea 
must be a good play. Unquestionably, Philip Barry had a de- 
lightful idea in White Wings—the fanciful story of a family 
of street-cleaners whose traditions of service ran back for many 
generations. But he managed to spoil the effect by opening his 
whole bag of tricks in the first act, and by endeavoring to mix 
a real emotional quality with highly artificial comedy. This 
same mixture of elements was largely responsible for his failure 
of a year ago, In a Garden, which also received praise from the 
élite. In the case of God Loves Us, Mr. McEvoy disclosed a 
very keen sensitiveness to the sad flutterings of the defeated 
people of the world. It was a play with many very fine pas- 
sages. But it was also depressingly one-sided. The greatest 
fault of so-called realistic drama is its lack of inclusive realism. 
It generally fails to penetrate the curious idealism which hovers 
in even the humblest minds. It lays enormous stress on out- 
ward happenings and almost never includes the intangible forces 


—_ 
which work for regeneration. I am sure that Mr. McEvoy | 
idea was better than his expression of it in the play. But, 
play could be really effective which asks an audience to read 4 
author’s mind. The object of any play, no matter what its 
is to create the illusion of reality. It is not enough only to }j 01 
at reality. 

The chief drawback in Mariners was the author’s selegy , _ 
for its heroine of a type of woman so far removed from ¢ intimates 
mon experience as to destroy any universal feeling in the p meaning 
This woman was an excellent candidate for an asylum. If stition. 
will scan the list of plays that have endured for years or f& such mat 
centuries, you will find that no matter how strongly individy familiar. 
their characters become, their emotions and thoughts are th first han 
shared by the vast multitudes of people. I do not mean thy the hears 
their particular experiences are common to everyone in a phy If Mr 
cal or objective sense. But we generally find that what the! that non 
characters do thousands of others have at least been tempy I used, 1 
to do, so that the motives are understood by the audience the wore 
the experiences of the characters shared in imagination } > 
not in fact. “saigaeed 

Among the playwrights who achieved special distinction th ne Mey 

l ’ 


season, the name of Paul Green naturally takes first place d 
winner of the Pulitzer Prize. His play, In Abraham’s Bos — 
was a remarkable contribution to the folk drama of this count 
as expressed in the life of the southern Negro of a generatigg &, M 


ago. Mr. Green undoubiedly has qualities of poetic imagi ‘ h 
tion and dramatic rendering which will shortly enable him = 
challenge the position of Eugene O’Neill as the premier pk dein 

0 | 


wright of the country. O'Neill himself fared rather b 
this year in having no new play produced. The manuscript -’ 


Lazarus Laughed—a play scheduled for production during ty ™ found 
middle of last winter—indicates that Mr. O'Neill is departig the name 
from the characteristic simplicity that his earlier work p seaport 0 
sessed and is striving to give a more ambitious rendering q ¥*S YS 

Colombiz 


mystical themes. * ae 


Another American playwright, Sidney Howard, has turn "@Y- 
frankly into a showman. I strongly suspect Mr. Howard w Of cor 
born a poet and has suddenly become afraid of his birthright] and _ 
His two great successes of the season, The Silver Cord, and « bye 


McCobb’s Daughter, both produced by the Theatre 
were well-executed plays with extremely interesting thes 
whose inner values he hardly touched. One constantly } 
the feeling that Mr. Howard knew more instinctively about 
characters he portrayed, but lacked the poetic daring to gi 
his knowledge full expression. His treatment of the theme 
selfish mother love in The Silver Cord was distressingly supe 
ficial. And on many occasions he sacrificed sincere characteriz 
tions to the creating of a laugh. Something of the same defe 
appeared in Ned McCobb’s Daugher where the theme was t 
struggle between the character of New York’s East Side a 
the character of the Maine coast. This play literally fell 
pieces in the last act due to the supposed demands for expe 
showmanship. Mr. Howard can hardly hope to come into 
own as a playwright of real distinction until he finds cou 
enough to deliberately risk a failure. One feels that such 
play, when actually written and produced, will be his greate 
success. 

George Kelly’s contribution to the season was Daisy Mayt 
a play of comparatively little theatrical interest although a d 
tressingly accurate study of intensely mediocre people. M 
Kelly is, of course, much more than an expert dramatic phote 
rapher, but unless he returns to themes which have a little me 
of the exuberance of The Show-Off he risks losing much of 


magic of his earlier work. 
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i COMMUNICATIONS 


OBI IN THE CARIBBEAN 
Owego, N. Y. 


O the Editor:—In my article, Obi in the Caribbean, the 
word “obi” is used precisely as Mr. Joseph J. Williams 


T 


| intimates, and deliberately “extended from its own technical 


meaning to every form of West Indian witchcraft or super- 


tition.” I used the word because it is the common term for 


| cych matters in the Lesser Antilles, and as such is comparatively 


familiar. “The article was written from information gained at 


) frst hand on the ground, and was in no particular derived from 
| the hearsay of West Indian Negroes, solely. 


If Mr. Williams is familiar with Spanish, he will be aware 
that none of the three modern seaports from which the term 
| used, i. e., “Cartagéne,” might be derived, is pronounced like 
the word in quotations. The three ports in question are Car- 
tagena, seaport of Murcia, on the Mediterranean; Cartago, 
previous to 1823 capital of the Central American state of Costa 
Rica; and the Cartagena which he and Mr. Guiterman have 
in mind, i. e., the capital of Bolivar, in Colombia. The actual 
pronunciation (which I rendered by the civilized form “Carta- 
gene” in my article) involved the English “g” sound, as in 

I could have rendered the pronunciation thus: “Cart-a- 
gin.” Moreover, all three terms are derived from antique Car- 
thage, the Carthage of Hannibal. The first-named was founded, 
243 B.C., by Hasdrubal, and was called Carthago Nova 
to distinguish it from Old Carthage; the second was named 
by Vasquez de Coronado about 1563, and the third in 1553 by 
its founder Pedro de Heredia. Both the last-named derived 
the name from ancient Carthage, possibly through the Spanish 
seaport of Murcia already mentioned. Cartago in Costa Rica 
was several times plundered by buccaneers, and so, as well as 
Colombian Cartagena, “has certain historical associations with 
piracy.” 

Of course my article was intended to be merely informative 
and popular. Certainly I made no attempt to write a disquisi- 
tion upon the variants in African magical practices, with their 
tribal sources and precise terminology. And ir the records of 
The Revolt of the Mercenaries (from which Flaubert derived 
his background for Salammbd) come near representing the mind 
of non-Carthaginian Africa of that era, then the term “Cartha- 
ginian” as an opprobrious epithet had a wider usage than the 
Roman dislike for that Syro-Phoenician race of sea-robbers to 
which Mr. Guiterman alludes. If my ancient Santa Crucian 
crone had said something like ‘“Cart-a-hin,” then I should at 
once agree that I had gone too far back. As she did not, I 
am far from convinced that my inference was incorrect. It is, 
of course, purely a matter of opinion. 

Rev. Henry S. WHITEHEAD. 


REVIEWERS’ ETHICS 
Ottawa, Canada. 


O the Editor:—I was very glad to see, in your issue of 
June 1, Mr. Woodlock’s criticism of Mr. Chamberlain’s 


application of the word “devious” to the mind of Saint Thomas 


quinas, in his review of Mr. Chesterton’s new book. I think, 
however, that Mr. Woodlock might very properly have also 


wctiticized the reviewer's ignorant reference to “the mystic ; 
A gentleman ought to be able to % 


monism of Mariolatry.” 
iew a book of this kind without flinging such ancient epithets 
t the largest section of the Christian Church of today. 


M. J. GormMan. 
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UCH a charming array of smart bathing 
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of a contrasting color and delightfully frivolous, 
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If you are in a hurry—or uncertain what to choose 
Miss Marion Hale of our Personal Service will be glad 
to advise you. She will shop with you or for you, if you 
cannot come to the store yourself, and send packages to 
your home or vacation address. Just stop at her desk, 


drop a note or telephone. 
Office on the Fourth Floor 


James McCreary & Co. 
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. Telephone: W1Sconsin 7000 
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Memories and Opinions, by Vkilliam Barry. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3.50. 

HIS book is a notable record of fifty years of service to 

God and humanity, and might appropriately be called 
Canon Barry’s valedictory to the vast audience which he has 
reached through his gifted pen. 

He was born in London of Irish parents. After attending 
a neighboring school until he was fourteen years of age, he 
went away to Sedgely Park School in the Midlands. He had 
a natural capacity for friendships which developed very young, 
and grew with his years. At this time the Civil War in Amer- 
ica was attracting world-wide attention. The school director, 
seeing how well-informed young William Barry was on the 
subject of slavery (he was an ardent abolitionist) suggested 
that he give some instructive talks to the students on that topic. 
His entry upon the lecture platform was therefore made at 
a very early age. From the first he turned eagerly toward 
events in the new world. “I can scarcely remember the time,” 
he says, “‘when America did not interest me.” 

From Sedgely Park he went to Oscott College, which was the 
centre of Catholic thought when the Oxford Movement was 
reaching a crisis. Here, he tells us, his dedication was to those 
supreme masters of English prose, Newman and Ruskin. It 
was during his last year at Oscott that he received his first in- 
timation of vocation, through the reading of The Inner Life 
of Lacordaire. It made a powerful impression on him and led 
to his making a vow that he would serve the Church with zeal 
and loyalty. He adds: “Who could rise up more grandly 
among living champions of our creed than John Henry New- 
man? .. . He appeared to me like an angel whose lot had been 
cast among mortals, but went to and fro by himself, thinking, 
praying and adoring in his own unique way.” 

A new scholarship at the English College in Rome was cre- 
ated in 1868, and William Barry carried off the coveted prize. 
The English College in Rome, where he was installed, was 
originally a hospice, and afterward became a sort of embassy. 
The university that the students attended was the Roman Col- 
lege of the Society of Jesus, which he commends thus: 

“Tt would be hard to find a parallel for this Jesuit institu- 
tion anywhere else in Europe. Its professors were the choicest 
which the Society could appoint, among them men like Padre 
Secchi, whose achievements in astronomy have borne the widest 
consequences; and in theology, Franzelin and Tarquini, who 
were raised to the Sacred College. Palmieri and Ballerini 
teaching dogma and morals—men who enjoyed world-wide 
fame.” 

Those were stirring days during William Barry’s first year 
in Rome, when the 750 bishops called by the Holy Father from 
all over the world, to debate the question of infallibility, began 
to assemble. In his brief description of the opening service, 
Canon Barry puts an explanatory label on some of the promi- 
nent persons in attendance, not omitting our own Cardinal 
Gibbons. As he passes in review, the Canon salutes the colors 
thus: “America was attending for the first time, America the 
destined heir of us all.” The council met for the last time 
July 18, 1870. As soon as the result of the vote was made 
known, the great dome of Saint Peter’s resounded with the cry 
_ of “Credo,” and the vast audience sang the Te Deum. Who 
would have dreamed that within a few short months the Italian 
army would be clamoring for entrance at the gates of Rome? 

On May 11, 1873, William Barry was ordained in Rome 
and, having received a Doctor’s degree, turned his face toward 


New York: 


ee 


England, where he was to serve as a missionary priest. }, 
was immediately appointed vice-rector of the new seminary » 
Alton, his work being to teach, philosophy. He now made the 
acquaintance of William George Ward, editor of the Dubliy 
Quarterly Review. It was from this publication that he firy 
received recognition as a writer, retaining his connection ag , 
contributor for half a century. 

After his first visit to Oxford, the university became to him 
a classic shrine. Over the professor’s chair at Alton there cop. 
stantly hovered a dream that some day he might be able t 
live near this great institution. In 1883, the dream came try 
He was appointed rector of the little church of Saint Birings 
at Dorchester, a town within walking distance of Oxford. Ag 
the church was endowed and the parish small, his parochial 
duties were light. “I could now,” he records, “fulfil my try 
and in some sense my unique calling, which might be defined 
as a literary apostolate.” 

It was in his Dorchester rectory, Bridge House, that he 
wrote his Life of Newman, which appeared in 1902 and drew 
from the London Times the statement that its author was the 
English Sainte-Beuve. Here, too, he produced his Life of 
Renan. Through this biography there runs a sympathetic note, 
as if he felt a certain tender pity for his subject. Scientist and 
biographer were both of Celtic descent, which gave them great 
fluency of expression; both had delved deeply into German 
thought; one had gone through the ordeal unscathed, while the 
other had lost his faith. Both were great classical scholars, but 
Renan had not the versatility of Canon Barry. To prove this, 
we have only to recall the varied list of books that the latter 
wrote during his twenty-five years at Dorchester. ‘There were 
sacred books like the Traditions of Scripture; there were pur- 
pose novels like The New Antigone and The Two Standards; 
historical works of the nature of The Papal Monarchy; and 
biographies of the spiritual insight of his Life of Newman and 
Ernest Renan. 

In 1893, Canon Barry was offered the chair of literature in 
the Catholic University at Washington, and came to the United 
States to look over the ground. After some deliberation he de 
cided not to accept the honor, and returned to his Dorchester 
hermitage. America was the loser by this decision; but Eng- 
lish literature was the gainer. 

In 1908 he was made canon of Saint Chad’s Cathedral, 
Birmingham, and removed to a larger field of parochial duties 
at Saint Peter’s, Leamington. He still kept in touch with 
literary work through his regular contributions to the Dublin 
Quarterly and National reviews. The world war found him 
actively engaged in ministering to the Belgian and Polish 
refugees who had sought a home in Leamington, and writing 
The World’s Debate, that masterly work which went through 
three editions in this country in a very short time. 

Though physically incapacitated by an accident with which 
he met on the fiftieth anniversary of his ordination, he cour 
ageously set to work to give us a retrospect of his life-work 
in the form of an autobiography, which is marked by great 
clarity of expression and beauty of diction. I once heard Wik 
fred Ward say to Canon Carry, that “his erudition was almost 
irritating.” It sometimes made his work rather heavy for the 
average reader. However, it was not pedantry, but rather the 
tendency of a full mind so richly stored with facts that allusion 
to them cropped out with every turn of his pen. With the 
unaffected simplicity of the truly great, he sums up his life 
work as follows: 

“So far as depended on me, my life has not been a failure. 
On the contrary it exemplifies once more Goethe’s canon of 
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success, by which aspirations are converted into acquisitions. I 
never cared for rank or rule, or a front seat in the synagogue, 
and as I went on learning, I saw that popularity would not 
fall to my share. Yet I have had my recognition.” 


ANNA MITCHELL. 


The Immortal Marriage, by Gertrude Atherton. New 


York: Boni and Liveright. $2.50. 


ERILY, our classic heroines are coming into their own 

again—or if not exactly their own, at least into a new 
and highly romantic popularity. This time it is the peerless 
Aspasia, who has been written down in history as mistress of 
the peerless Pericles; although she might quite as justly be 
called his wife, since it was merely the hapless convention of 
Pericles’s own statute forbidding marriage between an Athenian 
and a “foreigner” which prevented his subsequent union with 
the brilliant Milesian from being quite as regular as any known 
to the Greeks. At any rate, the story is one of the great ro- 
mances of antiquity, and one is surprised that it has not oftener 
found its way into novel and drama and poem. 

Mrs. Atherton has evidently been at enormous pains to 
verify the historical setting of her theme—and quite as evidently, 
she has been (as who can fail to be?) deeply under the spell 
of Attic beauty. Perhaps she has been just a little too deter- 
mined to ignore the other side—Attic ugliness. For if, as she 
carefully points out, Aspasia was a magnificent innovator in in- 
sisting upon equality with her lover, and in trying to mitigate 
the ignorance and subjection of Athenian women so that they 
might supplant the increasingly sinister sway of the beautiful 
youths, the inference is all too obvious. Nor is the picture of 
a Greece where unwanted babies were still “exposed,” and the 
orgies of the Dionysian revels still indulged, likely to convert 
us to her own somewhat condescending attitude toward Chris- 
tian spirituality and introspection. ‘Giotto lived in a gloomier 
town than Euripides, but in a gayer universe,” remarked the 
wise Mr. Chesterton once upon a time. And after all, one 
wonders if the Periclean dramatists did not know more of the 
mysterious “education of suffering” than this modern inter- 
preter would have us believe. 

It is as inevitable as it is unfair to compare this revised ver- 
sion of Aspasia with the recently revised Helen of Troy—not 
altogether to the advantage of the former. Dr. Erskine, mani- 
festly believing that the fundamentals of human nature change 
little from century to century and that the superficials are un- 
important, treated his theme in a vein of Shavian irony and in- 
souciance. He gave us a Helen at once enchanting and ex- 
asperating—but a Helen so thoroughly understandable that she 
made young Paris and old Menelaus understandable, too. Mrs. 
Atherton, on the other hand, seems determined to paint her 
models as naturalistically as possible. And yet her Aspasia 
somehow fails to make either herself or her love-story quite 
credible. She is the “star of intellectual Greece,” we are told; 
she is regnantly fair and invincibly charming, we are told. 
But we did not have to be told anything of the kind about 
Helen ! 

It is curious to find so facile and accomplished a novelist as 
Gertrude Atherton failing in precisely that vivacity of manner 
and vitality of characterization which one has grown to asso- 
ciate with her name. Her book succeeds in telling a fascinating 
story, but its style seems to be rather weighed down by the 
burden of historic detail. 

KATHERINE Bréicy. 
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Eucharistia, by Joseph Kramp, 8.J. St. Paul: The E. M. 
Lohmann Company. 
UCHARISTIA is a book of essays on the Holy Eucharist. 
The translation from the German is done by Father 
Busch ofthe St. Paul Seminary. The seven chapters are a 
treatment of ‘the Eucharist under the triple aspect of Sacrifice, 
Sacrament and Real Presence. The description of a papal 
Mass in the eighth century lends a patch of color to the open- 
ing pages, and the closing pages offer a plan of Eucharistic 
education. In particular, the book is fitted for teachers of 
Catholic youth and for students of the liturgy; in general, it 
will be helpful to all who wish to come closer to God through 
the Holy Eucharist. 

The author visions an approaching springtime in Catholic 
life. Its centre will be the Holy Eucharist. In order that this 

- awakening of devotion may bear fullest fruit, the book traces 
the plan it should follow according to the mind of the Church. 
Devotion must center first and foremost around the Mass, 
then around the Holy Eucharist, regarded as the Sacrament, 
which nourishes our souls in Holy Communion, and finally 
around the Holy Eucharist under the aspect of the Real Pres- 
ence abiding on our altars. The heart of the book is the in- 
sistence on this order in devotion to the Holy Eucharist: first, 
the Mass; second, Holy Communion; third, Real Presence. 
The lesson is timely. Today there is a tendency to depart from 
the practice of the early centuries, when the Mass was supreme, 
and to place the Sacrament aspect of the Eucharist before the 
Sacrifice. This lesson of the book applies to those Catholics 
who believe that the chief reason for coming to Mass is to 
receive Holy Communion. It applies also to those who gain a 
quarter of an hour’s time in the schedule of the day by receiving 
Holy Communion before Mass. The tendency of this practice 
is to obscure the fact that in Holy Communion we receive Christ 
under the aspect of the Divine Victim sacrificed on the altar; 
moreover when Holy Communion is changed from its logical 
place, we are apt to use our time at Mass as a thanksgiving 
for the Sacrament, rather than as a time to offer the Sacrifice 
in union with the priest. 

There are some inaccurate statements in the book, which 
need correction. It is not true to say that the Mass in its 
liturgical form is essentially eucharistic or thanksgiving. Nor 
is it correct to say that the general idea of our union with the 
Godhead is the dominant motive of the entire Sacrifice of the 
Mass. Our Lord’s answer to the question of Saint Philip in 
the fourteenth chapter of Saint John’s Gospel shows the need 
of revising the statement: “The Father is not more present in 
the Eucharist than He is by His omnipresence in the place 
which the monstrance occupies.” 

With regard to our children in America, a change is sug- 
gested in the following: “There seems to be a sort of agree- 
ment that ten years is a suitable age for First Communion.” 
The definition of sacrifice: “Sacrifice is the offering to God of 
a visible gift in order to render Him homage as Supreme Lord,” 
does not include the note of immolation, which in a real or 
mystical manner is an essential part of sacrifice. 

Francis X. SHEA. 


The Poetical Works of John Gay, edited by G. C. Faber. 
New York: Oxford University Press. $1.50. 

ONE of the early poets was so lucky in his name. It 

has done much to keep John Gay’s fame alive by titillat- 

ing the curiosity of posterity, by holding out promises of amuse- 

ment and wit which are not altogether unfulfilled in his pages. 


ee, 


Born in 1685, the son of a good family, he was apprenticed 
as a silk-mercer in London. However, after he met Pope anj 
Swift and won the admiration of these difficult gentlemen, h, 
was soon in the heyday of fame, the companion of dukes and 
duchesses, who at the end accompanied his dead body with teary 
to its stately resting place in Westminster Abbey in 1732. “Jy 
wit a man,” Pope prepares his epitaph, although Dr. Johnsoy 
denies him the dignity of genius. Austin Dobson, who affirm; 
that permanent literary merit is lacking in his Fables, grudg. 
ingly admits that they have given pleasure to several gener. 
tions of readers and have enriched the English language wit 
more than one indispensable quotation. 

Heretofore there has been no really satisfactory text 9 
Gay’s collected works, although The Beggar’s Opera has beep 
often reprinted. There is much that is negligible in this com. 
plete edition of Gay: little that strikes one as highly witty, 
but some moderate humor which may be well illustrated jg 
his quaint lines of Epitaph: 


“Here lies a round woman, who thought mighty odd 
Every word she e’er heard in this church about God. 

To convince her of God, the good dean did endeavor, 
But still in her heart she held nature more clever. 
Though he talked much of virtue, her head always run 
Upon something or other she found better fun. 

For the dame by her skill in affairs astronomical 
Imagined to live in the clouds was but comical. 

In this world she despised every soul she met here, 

And now she’s in the other, she thinks it but queer.” 


Tuomas WALSH. 
The Ardent Flame, by Frances Winwar. New York: The 
Century Company. $2.00. 
HE quaint quotation, ‘dark with excessive bright” is strik- 
ingly apposite in any descriptive valuation of The Ardent 
Flame. That the unhappy far-off tale of Paolo and Francesca, 
immortalized by many poets from Dante to D’Annunzio, re 
mains a powerful, dramatic story, is again exemplified by this 
novel. Frances Winwar, Sicilian-born, as was Francesca Vinci- 
guerra, has used a pronounced sense of word beauty, of word 
color, and a style that beats in perfect rhythm with her subject: 
matter. It is dark, tempestuous, overhung with sullen fore 
boding, shot with “fragmentary blue.” Blue, the escapable 
blue of pagan Italy, of mediaeval Chartres, is the color with 
which the artist, who is also the author, has illumed the lower- 
ing and misty background of her picture. 

Always the sense of impending doom hangs over the great 
grey fortress, with its gay gardens and falling leaves, its funereal 
cypresses and cedars, set high above the shimmering Adriatic. 
Always it thunders on the left! Here again these familiar char- 
acters—admirably re-created for the scene—act out their ut 
forgettable drama; Paolo, surprisingly become like Benedick, a 
married man—lithe, lovable, predestined; Gian, that revolted 
angel, “who measured the world by the length of his sword”; 
Francesca, the golden eaglet of the Polentani, with her beautt- 
ful, useless hands. 

Whatever gods there be, stalk heavily, relentlessly. 
“. , . the play is ended!” 


Then— 


MARTHA BAYARD. 


The Commonweal would greatly appreciate the receipt of 
copies of Number 13, Volume V, from any of its readers who 
may possess extra copies of this number. 
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THE QUIET CORNER 
“I counsel thee, shut not thy heart nor thy library.”—C. LAMB. 


“In these days of freedom there is nothing that we cannot 
discuss even at the formal dinner-table,” remarked Hereticus, 
opening fire on Britannicus and Doctor Angelicus, who were 
comfortably ruminating under their respective electric fans. 
“The younger the party the greater the freedom: the five senses 
and now the five facets of our comments. Humani nihil a me 
alienum puto.” 

“You are associating too much with the best-selling novel- 
ists; remember how I warned you against their professional out- 
looks,” grumbled the Doctor, only half aroused. 

“This freedom, in a way, is merely an Elizabethan revert,” 
declared Britannicus gravely. “We show our advance only in 
our intricacies of statement: a spade is now an agricultural 
device; a bad breath is deftly discussed as halitosis.” 

“The final touch of delicacy in most of our moderns is con- 
cerned with odor,” declared the Doctor. “A caterpillar in the 
soup is less offensive than a social contact with the garbage 
man, and the young intellectual speaks less and less of his cold 
morning plunge, which seems to have gone out of fashion since 
the death of Richard Harding Davis and the coming of the 
literary mystics. However, the advent in our midst of Lucien, 
grand coutourier, seems to threaten the secrecies we observe 
with our sense of smell: he proclaims the ensemble of the cos- 
tume and the odor—‘of course there are scents, exquisite in 
themselves, but not conceived from the point of view of the 
coutourier—in announcing the launching of his Modulations 
A, B and C: ‘My A is a regal odor for the evening. It is a 
scent worthy of an extreme formality, it supports a mood of 
high social exaltation. My B is a hopeful merry scent, appro- 
priate for the afternoon costume. My C scent is joyous as sun- 
shine, which it suggests. Pour les sports.’ He sums up his 
pronunciamento with the avowal: ‘Suffice it to say for the 
moment, that I have found a new principle of mathematical 
and logical exactitude. I have, in effect, created three per- 
fumes that correspond to the primary colors of the scale— 
red, blue, yellow.’ ” 

“We have returned to the perfume concerts and symphonies 
of my Parisian years in the ’nineties,” said Britannicus. “The 
scene shifts from the aeolian halls to the palazzos of Fifth Ave- 
nue dressmakers. What do you say, Doctor?” 

“I rarely enter the latter places, as you may imagine, my 
friend, if you will consider a while. All I know is that there 
are some psychological as well as physiological questions vaguely 
involved here. Just before my time in London society, I recall 
there was a charming old gentleman whose eccentricity—whe- 
ther based on fact or not, I cannot say—consisted in the firm 
belief that his person exhaled the odor of flowers. It became 
the habit of his friends, knowing, or perhaps sharing inj; his 
persuasion, to comment, on his entry to the drawing-room, on 
the strong flowery perfumes they sensed. For instance, one old 
duchess exclaimed in his presence: ‘Why, what a delightful 
scent of violets!’ Whereupon the old gentleman, with a court- 
ly bow, declared: ‘Your Grace, it is only your humble servant.’ 
Ex uno disce omnes.” 

4 x Ld 

“We have all been impressed by the flamboyant splendor of 
recent American middle names, by the recondite exquisiteness 
of Sister Mary Hortensia and Brother Francis Eudoxius; and 
sighing under these illuminated (and perhaps necessary) nomen- 
clatures and hyphenations, we have leaned in affection toward 
the Paul Joneses and the John Smiths which were so often 
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95th and Throop Streets, LONGWOOD, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Accredited Boarding and Day School for Girls 
Conducted by the Sisters of Notre Dame 
ACADEMIC COURSE—Prepares for College or Normal 

Entrance 
MUSIC—Conservatory Methods in Piano, Violin and Vocal 


ART—Special Advantages. Three Studios Open to 

Visitors at All Times. Graded Courses in Both 
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SCHOOL 
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Select Boarding and Day School for Boys 
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BETHANY 
A Restful Retreat for Women 
(Near Maryknoll, N. Y.) 


Delightfully situated among the Westchester 
Hills—Thirty Miles from New York 
Bethany offers excellent service, a satisfactory 
table, tastefully furnished rooms (a few en 
suite), and a homelike atmosphere, which you 

are invited to enjoy. 
A chapel with daily Mass and the Presence 
of the Blessed Sacrament make it an ideal Re- 
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we Write to Sister DrrEcTRESS 


BETHANY HOUSE 
Maryknoll P. O., New York 
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the original baptismal clips of our floriegated acquaintances, 4, 

















MARY’S MANOR last we have a court decision in the case of Hattie Davidson y, 
Formerly “PINE BANK” Estate Claude Henry Taylor, January 12, 1927, by the Commissione, 
MILTON, MASSACHUSETTS of the General Land Office, declaring that Claude Taylor, g 
A Select Boarding School for Young Ladies though quietly omitting his middle title of Henry, entered fully 
Full High School ede te ton r ost-Graduate Course upon his rights of title. It seems that the common law 
Address: Rev. Mother, P. O. READVILLE, Mass. nizes but two names: the first or Christian name and the fam. 
ily or surname, and that this has been the principle adherg 








to by all our courts, supreme, federal and state, both in cy 
and criminal procedure. In future, let not my friend, T. De. 


ACADEMY of the SACRED HEARTS puenti Smiggins, refuse my letters addressed to Timothy §., nor 


FALL RIVER, MASSACHUSETTS 





Boarding and Dey School for Girl B. Cavandish Casey object to my missive for Birgi 
Affiliated with the Cath tholic University, Waskiogten, D. C. y J . y — C. A 
Conducted by the Religious of the Holy Union of the Sacred Hearts glance over the Social Register will reveal a field of desolated 
ROME . $ ; ; 

These Religious also conduct an Establishment in Rome. A large estate splendors in the removal or suppression of these bifurcated 
beautifully situated on the Via Salaria. Excellent advantage in Modern glories : the Smiths may mourn and the Browns hang up their 
Languages, Music and Art. ; je 

Le visiting Rome can be conveniently accommodated. Board and meals harps in Babylon. The T. Woodrows and . Charleses are 
moderate. ; 

For further information communicate with the once again the Tommies I knew as boys: the Donns 

g y 
REVEREND MOTHER, 466 Prospect Strest, Fall River, Mess. their old-time Percys: the Joyces are once more Alfreds. What 





a débacle, what a holocaust of vanities! Savonarola, Fr 
+ a rae Cee et eee? eed Marco, are you dead so long!” 


REGIS COLLEGE z Rm ® 











WESTON, MASSACHUSETTS “Have you signed up with the Simmons Fellowship for the 
. ; > os ° . 
A Resident and Day College for the Study of Sleep, Doctor! brusquely inquired Hereticus, on 
Hi : finding the Doctor bent over his manuscript. 
igher Education of Women “ny, 9 . «“ 
Not yet,” replied the startled old gentleman. “Even old 
Phang ee? = So Ge of seme peng emesnted onder Homer felt he was entitled to his forty winks, and your little TH 
degrees for undergraduate work; that is, Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor ironies flick me painfully at these moments. You know that 
of Letters, and Bachelor of Science. I am pragmatically interested in sleep, but the results of my 
For bulletin address: investigations have been rather meagre. I have been accused 
THE } SGREERAR OF REGIS COLLEGE of snoring and talking in my sleep. I have no evidence to 


| oe mmm ra eo ne offer either in admission or rebuttal. However, I must object 
to such trivial questionnaires as, Why Should We Move in 
Our Sleep? I merely reply, Why Shouldn’t We? I am glad 


MOUNT ST. JOSEPH COLLEGE | to see that science has made up its mind that the pre-midnight- 














DUBUQUE, IOWA | sleep-for-beauty theory is a false one, but I am puzzled by the 
Under the direction of the Sisters of Charity, B.V.M Fellowship’s views on the menace of the mattress and efficiency 
| A standard College of Arts and Sciences for the Education of young women. | , i ai Ss r¢ 
| Holds membership in the Catholic Educational Association, the Association of = bedding. I entertain, no doubt, — valuable thoughts 
American Colleges and the North Central Association. Its degrees admit these subjects, but as they come to me usually In my sleep, 
| students to the Graduate Schools of all the greater Universities. Approved hy ae 5 
| for Teachers’ Certificates by the Iowa State Board of Education and by the I am unable to communicate them to you in these wakeful 
e University of the State of New York. . 1 : 
hours. See if you can procure some answers from me 
COLLEGE: Four-year Courses leading to Baccalaureate degrees. | , ° m 
when you next find me sleeping. 


CONSERVATORIES of MUSIC and ART: Diploma Courses. Supervisors 
and Teachers’ Courses. 

HOME ECONOMICS: Cooking. Sewing. Household Arts. 

COMMERCIAL and SECRETARIAL COURSES. PHYSICAL TRAINING. 


Ideal location. Sixty-acre Campus.  Pineries. 


Thorough Modern Equipment CONTRIBUTORS 


Address: OFFICE OF THE DEAN 
wasn J soranaraciey ns MarIstaN CHAPMAN is a journalist residing at Sewanee, Tennessee. 
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=) Sir BERTRAM C. A. Wunpte, professor of anthropology in Saint 
+ Michael’s College, Toronto, is the author of several works on science, 
N history, and religion. 
























! Papraic Cotum is the author of Wild Earth, and The Road Round 


I 1« 
BURR PRINTING HOUSE ee capiiaitedis ai. cian cian 
. M. McMILtan is a new contributor to The Commonweal. 


FOUNDED 18637 
Georce Sicerson, M.D., senator of the Irish Free State at the time 

of his death, was the author of several works on medicine and natural 
history as well as the anthology, Bards of the Gael and the Gall 

Mary H. Dwyer is a young Catholic poet and school-teacher of 
Waterbury, Connecticut. 

Cuirnton Scotrarp is the author of —- of Sunrise Lands, The 
Lyric Bough, and From the Lips of the Sea. 

Grenn Warp Drespacn is the author of The Road to Everywhere, 
In the Path of the Wind, In Colors of the West, and Enchanted Mesa. 

Anna MirTcHett is a contributor of literary articles to current 
magazines, 

KaTHERINE Brécy, critic and poet, is the author of The Poet’s Chan- 
try, and Poets and Pilgrims. 

REVEREND Francis X. SHEA is attached to Saint Joseph’s Seminary, 
Yonkers, New York. 

MartHa Bayard is a general contributor of literary criticism to Published 
American periodicals. ished w 
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